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order to assert its right to domination. In the event of such
an empire coming into being, the wealth of the world would
almost certainly be employed for the benefit of the citizens
of the ruling nation; rather than for that of all mankind.
Also, being founded on force, it would have to be kept down
by force, which would mean the minimum of local self-
government and the denial of equal rights and liberties to the
vast majority of men. Finally, not being established on the
willing consent of the peoples embodied, it could have no
guarantee of permanence, in that discontent would always
persist and render it liable to be overthrown by just that force
which brought it into being.

A second form such a world-order could take is that of a
League of Sovereign States, and is typified by the League of
Nations. A great deal of condemnation has been poured of
recent years upon the League and the Treaty of Versailles
which gave it birth, and it does great credit to the subtle
powers of German propaganda that so many English people
have genuinely become convinced that this Treaty was one
of the cruellest and most unjust in history. If the evidence is
examined carefully this will be found very far from being the
case, and it might incidentally prove salutary to some of its
critics to compare with it the immeasurably harsher treaties
of Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest,  forced  on  Russia  and
Rumania respectively by a victorious Germany. The fact
that the Treaty of Versailles was less harsh would not of
course necessarily make it a good and just treaty, but act-
ually the evidence tends to show that the Allies acted less
revengefully, and on the whole with better if to some extent
. misguided motives, than have most victorious powers in
history after a long and bitter war. A smaller number of
people were placed under alien rule by this settlement than
had probably ever before been the case in Europe; and,
Although it is certainly possible to criticize some of the fron-
tiers then fixed, it should have been perfectly practicable to
make such revisions as might have proved necessary at a
later date by peaceful means, To a certain extent the hands
of the negotiators were tied by secret promises made by the
Allied Governments in return for assistance in carrying on the